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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


insights  into  tomorrow ” 


Part  of  our  College  mission  is  distribution  of  the 
students’  problem  solving  products  to  DoD 
sponsors  and  other  interested  agencies  to 
enhance  insight  into  contemporary,  defense 
related  issues.  While  the  College  has  accepted  this 
product  as  meeting  academic  requirements  for 
graduation,  the  views  and  opinions  expressed  or  . 

implied  are  solely  those  of  the  author  and  should  J 

not  be  construed  as  carrying  official  sanction 


REPORT  NUMBER  86-2520 

AUTHOR(S)  MAJOR  GREGORY  G.  WAEBER,  USAF 

TITLE  JOB  ATTITUDES  OF  AIR  FORCE  SYSTEMS  COMMAND  PERSONNEL 

I.  Purpose:  To  compare  demographic  characteristics  and  job  attitudes  of 
Air  Force  Systems  Command  (AFSC)  officers,  enlisted  personnel,  and  civilian 
employees  with  those  of  corresponding  personnel  categories  in  the  total  Air 
Force.  To  analyze  the  results  of  the  comparisons  by  concentrating  on 
significant  differences  and,  based  on  the  analyses,  to  develop 
recommendations  for  AFSC  commanders  and  functional  managers. 

II.  Problem:  Employee  job  attitudes  have  been  linked  to  productivity  and 
career  intentions  in  many  organizational  settings.  The  data  base  maintained 
by  the  Leadership  and  Management  Development  Center  (LMDC),  Maxwell  AFB, 
Alabama,  is  the  focal  point  for  Air  Force  personnel  job  attitude  research. 
The  LMDC  data  gathering  and  research  function  will  no  longer  be  funded  after 
FY  86.  There  is  a  need  to  preserve  the  job  attitude  results  in  a  useable 
format  so  that  information  on  the  job  attitudes  of  Air  Force  people  remains 
available  to  commanders  and  others.  The  present  paper  helps  meet  that  need. 

III.  Data :  Comparisons  of  responses  of  AFSC  personnel  to  those  of  other 
Air  Force  members  are  made  using  data  gathered  with  the  Organizational 
Assessment  Package  (OAP).  The  OAP  is  a  job  attitude  survey  developed 
jointly  by  the  Air  Force  Human  Resources  Laboratory  and  LMDC.  Demographic 
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comparisons  are  provided  between  responses  of  almost  9,000  AFSC  personnel 
and  approximately  100,000  other  Air  Force  personnel.  Attitudinal 
comparisons  are  made  based  on  93  items  on  the  OAP  survey.  These  93  items 
are  grouped  into  27  job  attitude  factors.  Factors  showing  significant 
differences  between  AFSC  and  the  data  base  are  identified  and  analyzed. 


IV.  Conclusions :  Significant  attitudinal  differences  exist  between  AFSC 
personnel  and  their  data  base  counterparts.  Differences  are  found  in  all 
personnel  categories  (officers,  enlisted,  and  civilians).  AFSC  officers 
responded  overall  less  positively  than  the  other  officers.  AFSC  enlisted 
personnel  responded  much  more  positively  than  their  peers,  and  AFSC 
civilians  responded  slightly  more  positively  than  the  data  base  civilians. 
There  were  four  factors  to  which  all  three  AFSC  personnel  categories 
responded  more  favorably  than  their  counterparts. 

The  mean  responses  of  the  AFSC  officers  differ  from  the  data  base  means 
on  19  of  the  21  factors.  The  AFSC  officers'  responses  were  less  positive  on 
15  of  the  19  significantly  different  factors.  They  responded  less 
positively  to  factors  measuring  the  following:  Job  Performance  Goals,  Task 
Characteristics,  Job  Related  Training,  Skill  Variety,  Task  Identity,  Task 
Significance,  Job  Feedback,  Job  Motivation  Index,  Management  and 
Supervision,  Supervisory  Communications  Climate,  Organizational 
Communications  Climate,  Pride,  Advancement/Recognition,  Work  Group 
Effectiveness,  and  General  Organizational  Climate.  Their  more  positive 
responses  were  to  factors  measuring  Task  Autonomy,  Work  Repetition,  Desired 
Repetitive  Easy  Tasks,  and  Work  Support. 

The  responses  of  AFSC's  enlisted  personnel  were  overwhelmingly  more 
positive  than  their  data  base  counterparts.  AFSC  enlisted  personnel 
responded  more  positively  to  factors  measuring  the  following:  Task 
Characteristics,  Task  Autonomy,  Desired  Repetitive  Easy  Tasks,  Task 
Significance,  Job  Feedback,  Need  for  Enrichment,  Job  Motivation  Index,  Work 
Support,  Management  and  Supervision,  Organizational  Communications  Climate, 
Pride,  Work  Group  Effectiveness,  Job  Related  Satisfaction,  and  General 
Organizational  Climate.  Only  in  the  Advancement/Recogniation  factor  did 
AFSC  enlisted  personnel  respond  less  positively  than  their  data  base 
counterparts . 

The  mean  responses  of  AFSC's  civilian  personnel  were  significantly 
different  from  the  data  base  civilians  on  16  of  the  21  factors.  The  AFSC 
civilians  responded  more  positively  on  the  following  nine  factors:  Task 
Autonomy,  Work  Repetition,  Desired  Repetitive  Easy  Tasks,  Need  for 
Enrichment,  Work  Support,  Management  and  Supervision,  Supervisory  Communica- 
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tions  Climate,  Advancement/Recognition,  and  Work  Group  Effectiveness.  Their 
responses  were  less  positive  on  the  following  seven  factors:  Job 
Performance  Goals,  Task  Characteristics,  Task  Identity,  Task  Significance, 
Job  Feedback,  Pride,  and  Job  Related  Satisfaction. 

V.  Recommendations :  AFSC  commanders  and  supervisors  should  take  advantage 
of  their  personnel's  desires  for  challenge  and  growth.  They  should  provide 
training  and  experience  opportunities  that  lead  to  positions  with  growth 
potential  and  increased  job  enrichment.  Supervisors  should  strive  to 
improve  the  employee's  feelings  of  task  significance  and  pride.  Supervisors 
should  ensure  that  the  employees  are  aware  of  their  roles  in  the 
organization  and  of  the  importance  of  the  organization's  mission. 
Supervisors  of  enlisted  personnel  should  encourage  them  by  more  job 
enrichment  and  increased  dialogue. 


Chapter  One 


INTRODUCTION 

The  impact  of  job  attitudes  on  employee  productivity  is  an  area 
frequently  studied  and  analyzed  by  businesses  and  social  researchers.  The 
Air  Force,  too,  is  concerned  with  the  job  attitudes  of  its  officers, 
enlisted  personnel,  and  civilian  employees.  This  concern  led  the  Air  Force 
to  emphasize  job  satisfaction  and  member  motivation  with  the  aim  of 
producing  satisfied  individuals  performing  more  efficiently  and  effectively 
(Crooch,  1976)  .  The  benefits  derived  from  job  attitude  improvements  should 
have  tangible  work-related  results  and  support  United  States  national 
security  interests  v^a  a  stronger  Air  Force.  The  present  paper  contributes 
to  the  Air  Force  job  attitude  research  program  by  examining  attitudes  within 
one  Air  Force  major  command.  Air  Force  Systems  Command  (AFSC) . 

Several  steps  are  taken  in  analyzing  the  job  attitudes  of  AFSC 
personnel.  Survey  data  provided  through  the  United  States  Air  Force  (USAF) 
Organizational  Assessment  Package  (OAP)  are  analyzed  and  the  results  are 
provided  for  AFSC  commanders  and  resource  managers.  All  data  are  from  the 
OAP  data  base  maintained  by  the  USAF's  Leadership  and  Management  Development 
Center  (LMDC)  at  Maxwell  Air  Force  Base,  Alabama.  The  results  highlight 
command  strengths  and  potential  problem  areas  indicated  by  AFSC  survey 
respondents.  The  responses  of  AFSC  personnel  are  compared  to  responses  of 
personnel  in  other  Air  Force  commands  to  provide  a  perspective  for  the 
analysis.  Responses  from  officers,  enlisted  personnel,  and  civilians  are 


examined  separately.  Survey  results  from  approximately  9,000  AFSC  personnel 
are  compared  to  those  from  almost  100,000  personnel  in  other  commands. 
The  OAP  and  LMDC's  roles  in  the  data  collection  and  analysis  are  described 
in  detail  in  Chapter  Three  of  this  report. 

Before  discussing  the  detailed  goals  of  the  present  research,  some 
background  discussion  is  in  order.  According  to  the  Air  Force  Magazine 
(1985,  p.  81),  AFSC  is  the  7th  largest  of  the  13  major  commands.  Its  56,254 
total  personnel  (assigned  strength  as  of  30  September  1984)  is  51  percent 
military  and  49  percent  civilian.  Although  they  comprise  only  7.0%  of  the 
total  USAF  population,  AFSC  people  administer  38%  of  the  total  USAF  budget. 
The  unique  civilian/military  manpower  mix,  large  fiscal  responsibilities, 
and  the  AFSC  mission,  "to  advance  aerospace  technology,  apply  it  to 
operational  aerospace  systems  development  and  improvement,  and  acquire 
qualitatively  superior,  cost-effective,  and  logistically  supportable 
aerospace  systems,"  make  AFSC  an  atypical  command.  Duty  locations  ranging 
from  command  headquarters  in  Washington,  D.C.,  to  command  laboratories,  and 
to  the  facilities  of  major  U.S.  defense  contractors  throughout  the  country 
also  serve  to  set  AFSC  personnel  apart.  These  command  characteristics  help 
shape  the  job  attitudes  of  AFSC  personnel. 

The  job  attitudes  of  all  working  personnel,  Air  Force  and  others,  are 
important  to  organizational  climate  and  mission  accomplishment.  These 
attitudes  include  the  employees’  feelings  about  the  job,  co-workers,  the 
supervisor,  and  more.  Job  attitudes  also  impact  career  intentions  and 
dedication  to  mission  accomplishment  (Thompson,  1980;  Brock,  1969).  As  the 
USAF's  largest  employer  of  scientists  and  engineers,  AFSC  must  be  sensitive 
to  the  professional  attitudes  of  such  technical  people.  The  special  needs 


of  these  professionals  have  been  studied  many  times  (e.g.  ,  Dullighan, 
Riedel,  &  Thompson,  1973;  Friedlander  &  Walton,  1964). 

The  present  research  does  not  concentrate  on  the  specific  category  of 
technical  people.  It  addresses  the  people  of  AFSC  as  a  whole.  The 
attitudes  of  AFSC  technical  people  will  be  considered  to  the  extent  that 
they  contribute  to  the  overall  percentage  of  total  survey  respondents. 

Because  the  LMDC  data  gathering  and  storage  system  will  no  longer  be 
funded  after  FY  86,  it  is  especially  important  that  results  of  the  OAP  be 
preserved  and  provided  to  AFSC  leaders.  To  that  end,  officials  at  LMDC  have 
sponsored  the  present  study.  The  following  four  goals  are  pursued: 

1.  to  conduct  a  review  of  relevant  background  research  and 
organizational  behavior  literature; 

2.  to  compare  OAP-measured  demographic  characteristics  and  job 
attitudes  of  AFSC  officers,  enlisted  personnel,  and  civilian 
employees  with  the  attitudes  of  corresponding  personnel  in  the 
other  Air  Force  commands; 

3.  to  analyze  significant  attitudinal  differences  between  AFSC  and 
other  personnel;  and 

4.  to  recommend,  to  AFSC  commanders  and  functional  resource  managers, 
ways  to  capitalize  on  attitudinal  strengths  and  compensate  for 
attitudinal  weaknesses. 

The  report  addresses  each  of  these  goals.  First,  the  literature  review 
and  research  background  material  are  summarized  in  Chapter  Two.  Then 
Chapter  Three  provides  details  on  the  OAP  survey  instrument,  data 
collection,  and  methods  of  data  analysis.  The  following  chapter  (Chapter 
Four),  presents  the  demographic  and  attitudinal  results.  Chapter  Five 
provides  the  analysis  of  the  results.  Finally,  Chapter  Six  lists 


conclusions  and  recommendations. 


Chapter  Two 


LITERATURE  REVIEW 


Job  attitude  data  on  many  USAF  members  have  been  collected  by  LMDC 
(Mahr,  1982;  Short,  1985;  Short  &  Hamilton,  1981).  Past  research  has 
demonstrated  the  usefulness  of  the  OAP  for  attitude  analysis  (Reed,  1979) 
and  for  the  comparison  of  major  air  commands  (Dirnberger,  1980).  But  what 
is  to  be  gained  through  the  OAP  studies  of  job  satisfaction  attitudes?  Some 
argue  that  the  study  of  job  satisfaction  is  important  for  at  least  several 
reasons : 

1.  To  understand  the  sources  of  satisfaction  and  dissatisfaction 
is  important  in  and  of  itself  for  humanitarian  reasons. 

2.  Managers  and  policy  makers  believe  it  is  important. 

3.  It  enables  interested  theoreticians  to  study  the  dynamics  of 
human  motivation. 

4.  The  study  of  satisfaction  with  the  job,  and  the  determination 
of  such  attitudes,  would  be  expected  to  contribute  to  the 
broader  psychology  of  attitudes  and  human  motivations. 
(Tuttle  &  Hazel,  1974,  p.  21) 

These  are  good  and  sufficient  general  reasons  for  studying  job 
attitudes.  However,  within  the  Air  Force  there  are  even  more  practical 
reasons.  Improvements  in  job  related  attitudes  aimed  at  retention  and 
productivity  increases  are  obvious  ones.  Job  actitudes  are  linked  to  the 
retention  decisions  of  Air  Force  personnel  in  many  studies  (Crooch,  1976; 
Dirnberger,  1980;  Edwards,  1978;  Patterson,  1977).  Studies  also  show  that 
attitudes  and  productivity  are  affected  by  supervisory  communication 
practices  (Wilkerson  &  Short,  1983;  Wilkerson,  Short,  Vermilya,  &  Christ, 
1980).  Productivity  increases  have  also  been  linked  to  group  goal-setting 


activities  (Weiss,  1980). 


The  present  research  is  the  first  time  that  the  entire  OAP  data  base 
has  been  used  to  compare  job  attitudes  of  AFSC  personnel  to  the  rest  of  the 
USAF.  Because  of  the  lack  of  previous  comparative  studies,  the  present 
review  first  concentrates  on  general  organizational  motivation  and  job 
satisfaction  theories.  The  second  portion  more  closely  relates  to  a  review 
of  job  attitude  research  in  job  situations  similar  to  the  AFSC  environment. 


Review  of  Theories 

The  following  theories  were  reported  to  have  the  greatest  potential  for 
USAF  job  satisfaction  research  (Tuttle  &  Hazel,  1974).  These  theories  were 
chosen  from  an  extensive  list  because  they  appear  more  relevant  to  the 
military  setting  than  the  others  examined.  The  first  of  five  theories  to  be 
examined  is  Herzberg's  Two-Factor  Theory. 

Herzberg's  Two-Factor  Theory 

Herzberg's  major  ideas  were  that  workers  were  motivated  (satisfied)  by 
the  content  of  work  (intrinsically)  and  that  inadequate  extrinsic  factors 
(i.e.  working  conditions,  relationships)  acted  primarily  as  dissatisfiers. 
Herzberg  claimed  that  his  theory  had  universal  validity.  Weaknesses  in 
method  and  theory  brought  criticism  of  Herzberg's  model  (Vroom,  1964; 
Whitsett  &  Winslow,  1967).  Friedlander  (1965)  criticized  Herzberg's 
absolute  motivation  model.  Some  studies  of  intrinsic  and  extrinsic 
motivation  concluded  that  white-collar  workers  are  intrinsically  motivated 
and  blue-collar  workers  more  extrinsically  oriented  (Friedlander,  1965; 
Seeman,  1967;  Turner  &  Lawrence,  1965).  In  1975,  an  empirical  test  reported 
that  neither  type  reward  is  the  primary  determinant  of  job  satisfaction.  A 


flexible  approach  that  situationally  analyzes  the  needs  of  the  workers,  the 
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organization,  and  the  work  environment  was  determined  best  (Reif ,  1975). 
Equity  Theory 

The  basic  assumption  of  the  equity  theory  is  that  individuals  have  an 
expectation  of  a  fair  reward  level  which  they  should  receive  from  social 
exchange  (work) .  If  rewards  for  exchange  are  not  considered  equitable  then 
unpleasant  feelings  (attitudes)  are  generated  (Vroom,  1964;  Adams,  1965). 
Instrumentality-Expectancy  Theories 

These  theories  are  based  on  the  belief  that  a  job  within  an 
organization  has  a  range  of  acceptable  behavior.  The  incumbent  in  the  job 
has  desires  to  obtain  some  work-related  outcomes,  to  avoid  others,  and  is 
indifferent  to  still  more.  The  theory  attempts  to  explain  the  process 
affecting  the  individual's  choices  between  alternatives.  Job  motivation 
concentrates  on  the  individual's  anticipated  satisfaction  with  various 
outcomes  (Graen,  1969;  Porter  &  Lawler,  1968;  Vroom,  1964). 

Cornell  Studies  in  Satisfaction 

These  studies  are  very  data-oriented  and  provide  a  job  satisfaction 
theory  building  tool.  They  are  best  summed  by  the  following,  "It  is, 
therefore,  the  interrelationships  of  objective  factors  of  the  job,  of 
individual  capabilities  and  experiences,  of  alternatives  available  in  the 
company  and  the  cotmunity,  and  of  the  values  of  the  individual  that  can  be 
expected  to  predict  satisfaction  and  performance"  (Smith,  Kendall,  &  Hulin, 


1969,  p.  165). 

Need  Fulfillment  Theory 

This  theory  is  based  on  Maslow's  need  hierarchy  (1943),  Alderfer's 
Existence,  Relatedness,  and  Growth  Theory  (1969),  and  the  Theory  of  Work 
Adjustment  (Dawis,  England, &  Lofquist,  1964).  The  need  fulfillment  approach 
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to  job  satisfaction  concentrates  on  the  relationship  between  the  needs  of 
the  individual  and  the  extent  to  which  the  job  satisfies  those  needs.  An 
individual  is  satisfied  to  the  extent  that  the  organization  meets  his  or  her 
needs . 

For  the  interested  reader,  Tuttle  and  Hazel  (1974)  offer  a  detailed 
review  of  military  research  on  job  satisfaction/motivations  theory.  More 
recent  studies  concerning  changing  attitudes  (Wood,  1980)  and  job 
satisfaction  among  youths  in  military  and  civilian  work  settings  (Blair  6. 
Phillips,  1983)  validate  the  military's  continuing  interest  in  job 
attitudes.  Also,  the  existence  of  LMDC,  the  Army's  Organizational 
Effectiveness  Program,  and  efforts  by  the  Office  of  Naval  Research  show  the 
military  services'  desire  to  tap  this  potential  resource. 

Attitude  Research  in  Environments  Similar  to  AFSC 

On  the  less  theoretical  side,  a  review  of  literature  specifically 
concentrating  on  AFSC  or  AFSC-type  subjects  was  conducted.  The  impact-  of 
job  attitudes  on  satisfaction  and  productivity  improvement  was  demonstrated 
in  several  AFSC  System  Program  Offices  (SPO).  A  study  of  over  1,000 
personnel  concluded  that  top  echelon  managers  are  more  job-satisfied  than 
are  their  subordinates.  The  conclusions  of  the  study  directed  the 
supervisor's  attention  to  the  worker's  task  identity  (being  able  to  carry 
out  a  task  from  start  to  finish)  and  task  significance  (work  importance) 
areas.  These  areas  were  identified  as  needing  more  attention  (Rigsbee  & 
Roof,  1975). 

As  the  Air  Force's  largest  employer  of  scientists  and  engineers,  AFSC 
must  be  concerned  with  the  satisfaction  and  productivity  of  its  technical 
personnel.  A  study  of  over  600  technical  employees  at  Westinghouse 's 


Nuclear  Technology  Division  investigated  the  importance  of  matching 
white-collar  skills  to  the  work  required.  The  company  systematically 
matched  the  job  with  the  person  best  equipped  to  do  it.  Impressive  results 
in  white-collar  productivity  and  employee  satisfaction  were  reported  (Hoop  & 
Wolzansky,  1983)  ,  Another  study  related  to  Air  Force  technical  personnel 
(officers  only)  concluded  that  their  career  decisions  were  significantly 
affected  by  the  technical  competence  of  their  supervisors  (Thompson,  1980). 
Thompson  concluded  that  less  than  competent  technical  supervision 
discouraged  a  technical  officer  from  staying  in  the  Air  Force  and  thus 
increased  his  or  her  mobility  desire. 

The  mobility  patterns  of  the  scientists  and  engineers  in  America  should 
also  be  of  interest  to  AFSC  leaders  and  those  charged  with  the  recruitment 
and  retention  of  personnel  with  these  skills.  "A  study  of  the  mobility 
patterns  of  technical  employees  concluded  that  mobility  between  sectors 
(private  industry,  government,  academia,  and  nonprofit)  is  largely  a  process 
for  the  'nonelite, '  contradicting  a  popular  image  normally  associated  with 
such  movement"  (Doreian  &  Hutnmon,  1980,  p.  322).  This  same  study  also 
concluded  that  mobile  technical  employees  are  less  committed  to  current 
organizational  arrangements. 

A  relationship  between  organizational  commitment  and  retention 
decisions  was  studied  by  Peters,  Bhagat,  6.  O'Conner  (1981).  They  concluded 
that  job  retention  decisions  were  more  strongly  affected  by  organizational 
commitment  than  by  job  satisfaction.  The  importance  of  improving  employee 
commitment  can  be  inferred  from  this  study.  Another  study  has  concluded 
that  changing  demographics  (American  workers  are  younger,  with  more  women 
and  minorities)  are  resulting  in  less  organizational  commitment  (Goodstein, 


1983).  "In  the  past,  persons  were  tied  to  the  organization  by  their 
commitments  to  their  families  and  by  their  loyalties  to  the  organization, 
but  many  persons  now  are  less  family  oriented,  and  organizational  loyalty  is 
seen  as  being  less  important  than  personal  loyalty  and  autonomy"  (Goodstein, 
1983,  p.  206). 

The  importance  of  supervisory  feedback  and  goal-setting  on  employee 
motivation  and  performance  has  been  recognized  many  times  (Greller  &  Herold, 
1975;  Ilgen,  Fisher,  &  Taylor,  1979;  Pavett,  1983;  Weiss,  1980). 
Communications  is  important  in  all  organizations  and  is  the  most  direct  link 
between  subordinates  and  superiors. 

In  the  Research  and  Development  (R&D)  environment  a  very  specialized 
communication  role  exists.  Three  government  R&D  laboratories  were  studied 
to  determine  the  motivation  of  individuals  known  Informally  as  "gatekeepers" 
or  "key  communicators"  (Chakrabarti  &  O'Keefe,  1977).  The  position  is  held 
by  members  who  informally  become  the  preferred  channel  for  information  in 
the  R&D  environment.  These  individuals  were  found  to  be  motivated  by  a 
variety  of  personal  reasons  including,  personal  satisfaction,  intellectual 
pleasure,  interest  in  helping  others,  and  sense  of  status.  No  formal 
organizational  reward,  such  as  a  pay  increase,  accompanied  the  informal 
status.  The  authors  concluded  that  these  individuals  exist  in  all  R&D 
laboratories.  Their  existence  in  AFSC  labs  is,  therefore,  assumed. 

This  literature  review  and  summary  of  research  background  material 
pointed  out  a  wide  range  of  variables  that  influence  job  satisfaction  and 
employee  motivation.  It  concentrated  on  job  satisfaction  theory  and 
specific  research  in  AFSC-type  environments.  The  next  chapter  provides 
details  on  the  OAP  survey  instrument,  data  collection,  and  methods  of  data 


analysis . 


Chapter  Three 


METHOD 

Instrumentation 

The  OAP  survey  was  jointly  developed  by  the  Air  Force  Human  Resources 
Laboratory  (AFHRL)  and  LMDC.  It  is  a  questionnaire  consisting  of  a 
computer-scored  response  sheet  and  a  109-item  booklet.  The  questionnaire 
contains  16  demographic  items  and  93  attitudinal  items.  Each  of  the  items 
can  be  found  in  Appendix  A  (OAP  Survey:  Factors  and  Variables).  Responses 
to  the  attitudinal  items  are  made  on  a  scale  of  1  to  7.  A  response  of  "1" 
usually  indicates  a  strong  dissatisfaction  or  disagreement  with  the  specific 
statement  or  item.  Correspondingly,  a  response  of  "7"  usually  indicates  a 
strong  positive  feeling. 

The  survey's  109  items  are  divided  into  seven  modules.  The  first 
module  is  the  background  information  section  and  contains  16  demographic 
items  about  the  individual  respondent.  The  next  module,  which  is  the  first 
attitudinal  one,  concerns  the  job  inventory.  Respondents  are  presented  34 
items  related  to  their  job's  complexity,  job  goals,  and  similar  issues.  The 
third  module  (job  desires)  contains  seven  items  and  covers  desired  job 
characteristics.  Supervision  is  the  focus  of  the  fourth  module.  These  19 
items  measure  the  leadership  and  managerial  traits  of  the  respondent's 
supervisor.  The  fifth  module  (work  group  effectiveness)  deals  with  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  work  produced  by  the  respondent's  work  group. 


This  module  contains  five  items.  Next  is  a  19-item  module  (organizational 
climate)  which  concerns  the  respondent's  relationship  with  the  squadron  or 
staff  agency.  Finally,  the  job  satisfaction  module  deals  with  the  work 
environment  and  consists  of  nine  items.  The  OAP  was  validated  as  a  data 
gathering  instrument  in  several  studies  (Hightower  &  Short,  1982;  Short  & 
Hamilton,  1981).  Individual  factor  analysis  results  of  the  OAP  development 
are  discussed  in  Hendrix  and  Halverson  (1979a;  1979b). 

The  OAP  survey  results,  for  each  unit  visited  by  LMDC's  management 
consultants,  become  part  of  a  cumulative  data  base  used  to  study  Air  Force 
systemic  issues.  This  active  data  base  contains  over  100,000  initial  survey 
administration  records.  These  data  were  collected  from  1  October  1981 
through  16  September  1985.  Records  of  survey  data  collected  prior  to  1 
October  1981  are  maintained  in  a  separate  inactive  file. 

Data  Collection 

All  data  in  the  present  report  were  gathered  as  a  part  of  LMDC's 
management  consultation  program.  The  OAP  questionnaire  was  administered 
only  where  unit  commanders  had  formally  requested  a  consultation  project. 
All  unit  personnel  were  asked  to  complete  OAP  surveys  during  several  group 
survey  sessions.  Participants  were  promised  individual  anonymity.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  survey  unit  members  unavailable  for  the  normally 
scheduled  group  sessions.  The  data  gathering  process  normally  required 
about  one  week.  The  process  included  interviews,  administering  the  survey, 
and  other  organizational  data  gathering  activities.  From  an  Air  Force-wide 
perspective,  the  sample  is  an  "opportunity  sample"  or  a  "sample  of 
convenience."  However,  since  many  such  "mini-censuses"  were  collected,  the 
cumulative  data  base  is  thought  to  represent  attitudes  of  a  significant 
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portion  of  the  Air  Force. 


The  data  gathering  phase  concluded  with  the  LMDC  team's  return  to 
Maxwell  AFB.  At  Maxwell,  the  data  were  analyzed  and  the  team  prepared  for 
their  return  or  tailored  visit  to  the  surveyed  unit.  This  tailored  visit 
focused  on  the  unit's  OAP  responses.  During  the  visit  the  team  attempted  to 
validate  survey  results  and  then  reported  on  the  perceived  strengths  and 
weaknesses  at  all  organizational  levels.  Areas  such  as  supervision, 
communications,  career  intentions,  and  a  range  of  leadership  and  management 
issues  were  stressed.  Team  members  also  conducted  workshops  and  seminars 
and  upon  request  would  work  with  individual  supervisors. 

Subjects 

The  OAP  responses  of  AFSC  personnel  were  compared  to  responses  of  all 
other  personnel  in  the  active  LMDC  OAP  data  base.  The  AFSC  group  consists 
of  officer,  enlisted,  and  Department  of  the  Air  Force  civil  service 
personnel  (civilians) .  Sample  sizes  for  the  comparison  groups  are  indicated 
in  Table  1,  The  total  active  data  base  contains  responses  from  surveys 
administered  at  57  different  bases  or  operatin6  locations.  One  hundred  and 
two  different  organizations  were  surveyed.  Personnel  from  AFSC  responded  on 
26  different  occasions  and  from  9  different  locations. 

Table  1 

Sample  Sizes  of  Comparison  Groups 


Officers 

Enlisted 

Civilians 

AFSC 

2,012 

2,034 

4,850 

Data  Base 

10,698 

68,513 

20,077 
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Procedures 


Two  separate  comparisons  were  used  to  analyze  the  OAP  data.  The  first 
comparison,  "Analysis  of  Demographic  Information,"  is  provided  to 
characterize  the  groups.  The  second  comparison,  "Attitudinal  Comparison  of 
AFSC  Personnel  to  the  LMDC  Data  Base,"  compares  mean  attitude  scores  of  the 
groups  by  personnel  category. 

The  letter,  n,  shown  throughout  the  tables  of  this  report,  is  the 
number  of  valid  responses  in  the  data  base  for  the  specific  area  being 
examined.  Interested  readers  are  directed  to  the  SPSSX  User's  Guide  (1983) 
for  an  explanation  of  the  statistical  analyses  used. 

Comparison  1 ,  Analysis  of  Demographic  Information 

For  this  analysis,  the  LMDC  data  base  was  divided  into  two  groups. 
Group  1  consisted  of  AFSC  responses  and  Group  2  of  all  remaining  responses 
in  the  active  LMDC  data  base.  The  two  groups  were  further  subdivided  into 
officer,  enlisted,  and  civilian  personnel  categories. 

Comparison  2,  Attitudinal  Comparison  of  AFSC  Personnel  to  the  Data  Base 

The  attitudinal  responses  of  each  of  the  AFSC  personnel  categories  were 
compared  to  the  responses  of  each  of  the  corresponding  categories  in  the 
data  base.  Two-tailed  _t-tests,  using  the  alpha  =  .05  significance  level 
(i.e.,  95%  confidence  level),  were  performed  to  distinguish  attitudinal 
differences  between  groups  within  each  personnel  category.  An  F-test  was 
used  to  test  the  assumption  of  equal  variances.  When  necessary,  t^-tests  for 
unequal  variance  groups  were  used.  These  procedures  were  used  to  determine 
areas  where  AFSC  and  data  base  responses  varied  significantly.  Data  were 
compared  in  four  separate  categories: 

1.  Work  Itself  .  This  category  is  concerned  with  the  task 


properties  and  environmental  conditions  of  the  job.  It 
measures  perceptions  of  task  characteristics. 

2.  Job  Enrichment.  This  category  measures  the  degree  to 
which  the  job  itself  is  interesting,  meaningful,  challenging, 
and  responsible. 

3.  Work  Group  Process.  This  category  assesses  the 

effectiveness  of  supervisors  and  the  process  of  accomplishing 
the  work. 

A.  Work  Group  Output  .  This  category  measures  task 

performance,  group  development,  and  effects  on  group  members. 

It  also  assesses  the  quality  and  quantity  of  task 

performance,  the  member's  pride,  and  job  satisfaction. 

This  concludes  Chapter  Three  and  the  discussion  of  the  OAP  survey,  data 

collection,  comparison  procedures,  and  a  brief  description  of  the  subjects. 

The  next  chapter  (Chapter  Four)  provides  the  results  of  the  demographic  and 

attitudinal  comparisons  between  the  AFSC  and  other  Air  Force  groups. 


Chapter  Four 


RESULTS 

Summary  results  of  the  data  provided  by  Air  Force  members  to  the  LMDC 
survey  teams  are  reported  in  this  chapter.  Results  of  the  demographic  and 
attitudinal  comparisons  between  AFSC  personnel  and  those  in  other  commands 
are  included  here  and/or  in  Appendices  B  and  C. 

Analysis  of  Demographic  Information 

A  comparison  of  demographic  information  between  AFSC  and  data  base 
responses  reveals  several  trends.  Marked  differences  are  evident  in 
stability,  formal  education,  and  supervisory  responsibilities.  Complete 
demographic  summary  information  is  included  in  Appendix  B,  Tables  B-l 
through  B-21. 

All  three  AFSC  personnel  categories  indicated  greater  stability,  in 
daily  work  shifts  and  time  on  station,  than  their  data  base  counterparts. 
Greater  work  shift  stability  in  AFSC  is  evidenced  in  the  fact  that  85%  of 
AFSC  personnel  worked  regular  day  shifts,  while  only  65%  of  the  other  Air 
Force  personnel  worked  this  shift  (Table  B-17).  All  AFSC  personnel  show 
greater  stability  of  location  (indicated  by  greater  than  36  months  on 
station)  than  other  Air  Force  personnel.  In  this  comparison,  23%  of  AFSC 
officers  have  more  than  36  months  on  station  compared  to  only  16%  of  the 
data  base  officers.  The  same  trend  existed  in  enlisted  personnel  (30% 
versus  17%)  and  civilians  (68%,  versus  64%).  In  a  comparison  of  months  in 


present  position  (Table  B-7) ,  56%  of  the  AFSC  officers  indicated  at  least  12 
months  in  their  current  position  compared  to  48%  for  other  officers.  The 
responses  of  AFSC  enlisted  personnel  and  civilian  employees  are  very  similar 
to  the  data  base  responses.  Another  trend  is  evident  in  the  area  of  formal 
education . 

The  formal  education  patterns  of  AFSC  personnel  (all  categories)  show 
marked  differences  from  the  data  base  responses  (Table  B-12).  In  a 
comparison  of  highest  formal  education  level  attained,  AFSC  trends  are 
higher  across-the-board.  Fourteen  percent  of  AFSC  officers  (survey 
respondents)  possess  doctoral  degrees  compared  to  7%  of  the  data  base  group. 
Twenty-three  percent  of  AFSC' s  enlisted  personnel  report  greater  than  two 
years  of  college  versus  16%  of  the  data  base.  Twenty-eight  percent  of  AFSC's 
civilian  employees  report  bachelor's  degrees  while  only  12%  of  the  other 
civilians  surveyed  by  LMDC  have  their  degrees.  No  similar  trend  exists  in 
the  Professional  Military  Education  responses  (Table  B-13) . 

Supervisory  opportunity  and  responsibility  show  a  different  trend.  The 
data  base  personnel  in  all  categories  report  greater  supervisory 
opportunities.  This  is  indicated  by  the  lower  percentages  of  data  base 
personnel  reporting  that  they  are  not  supervisors  (59%  versus  71%  for  AFSC) 
and  the  greater  percentages  of  data  base  personnel  reporting  larger  groups 
supervised  (Table  B-14).  A  comparison  of  the  percentage  of  supervisors  of 
at  least  four  people  reveals  that  38%  of  the  data  base  officers  versus  29% 
of  AFSC's  fit  this  category.  Other  checks  reveal  19%  of  data  base  enlisted 
personnel  supervise  at  least  four  versus  only  14%  for  AFSC  enlisted 
personnel.  The  corresponding  figure  for  data  base  civilians  is  28%  versus 
14%  for  their  AFSC  counterparts.  This  same  trend  is  shown  in  Table  R-15 


which  depicts  percentages  of  personnel  who  write  performance  appraisals. 

In  Chapter  One,  AFSC's  unique  mi litary /civilian  mix  (51%  military/49% 
civilian)  was  mentioned.  Table  B-l  of  Appendix  B  shows  that  the  OAP  survey 
sample  is  slightly  high  in  the  AFSC  civilian  representation  (54%).  The 
trend  of  AFSC’s  greater  officer-to-enlisted  ratio  (1:1  for  AFSC  versus  1:7 
for  data  base)  and  the  high  civilian  percentage  in  AFSC  compared  to  the  data 
base  (25%)  is  also  evident. 

Attitudinal  Comparison  of  AFSC  Personnel  to  the  Data  Base 
Significant  attitudinal  differences  between  AFSC  and  data  base 
personnel  are  found  in  each  of  the  four  major  organizational  behavior  areas. 
The  mean  responses  of  the  AFSC  officers  differ  significantly  from  the  data 
base  means  on  19  of  the  21  factors.  The  responses  of  the  AFSC  enlisted 
personnel  and  civilian  employees  are  significantly  different  from  their 
corresponding  categories  on  15  and  16  factors,  respectively.  These  factors 
were  predominately  less  positive  for  the  AFSC  officers  (15  to  4),  over¬ 
whelmingly  more  positive  for  the  AFSC  enlisted  personnel  (14  to  1),  and 
slightly  more  positive  for  the  AFSC  civilians  (9  to  7).  Tables  comparing 
all  of  the  OAP  factor  scores  between  AFSC  personnel  and  the  data  base 
personnel  are  located  in  Appendix  C.  The  following  table  (Table  2) 
summarizes  factors  with  significant  differences  between  AFSC  and  data  base 
personnel . 

AFSC  Officers  versus  Data  Base  Officers 

In  the  area  of  the  "Work  Itself,"  the  AFSC  officers  are  significantly 
different  from  the  data  base  officers  on  all  six  of  the  factors  (Table  C-l). 
Their  mean  responses  are  more  positive  on  three  of  the  factors  and  less 
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Table  2 


Significantly  Different  Factors 


£A 

OFFICER 

ENLISTED 

CIVILIAN 

FACTOR 

1 

Work  Itself 

(810)  Job  Performance  Goals 

(-) 

(812)  Task  Characteristics 

(-) 

(813)  Task  Autonomy 

(+) 

■> 

(814)  Work  Repetition 

(+) 

v: 

(816)  Desired  Repetitive  Easy  Tasks 

(+) 

i 

(823)  Job  Related  Training 

(-) 

Job  Enrichment 

(800)  Skill  Variety 

(-) 

(801)  Task  Identity 

(-) 

N 

(802)  Task  Significance 

(-) 

V 

(804)  Job  Feedback 

(-) 

(806)  Need  For  Enrichment 

(807)  Job  Motivation  Index 

(-) 

>/. 

Work  Group  Process 
(805)  Work  Support 

(+) 

& 

(818)  Management  and  Supervision 

(-) 

i 

(819)  Supervisory  Comm.  Climate 

(-) 

*  » • 

(820)  Organizational  Comm.  Climate 

(-) 

%*C 

■_» 

v‘ 

Work  Group  Output 
(811)  Pride 

(-) 

(817)  Advancement/Recognition 

(-) 

(821)  Work  Group  Effectiveness 

(-) 

(822)  Job  Related  Satisfaction 

(824)  General  Org.  Climate 

(-) 

indicates  AFSC  response  less  positive  than  data  base 
indicates  AFSC  response  more  positive  than  data  base 


positive  on  the  other  three.  The  more  positive  responses  deal  with  Task 
Autonomy  (Factor  813)  and  the  favorable  match  between  their  lower  desire  for 
repetitive  tasks  (Factor  816)  and  their  perception  that  their  jobs  are,  in 
fact,  less  repetitive  than  those  of  the  data  base  officers  (Factor  814). 
Table  C-l  reveals  three  factor  score  comparisons  where  AFSC  officers'  scores 
are  less  positive  than  the  scores  of  the  data  base  officers:  Task 

Characteristics  (Factor  812),  Job  Performance  Goals  (Factor  810),  and  Job 

Related  Training  (Factor  823). 

In  the  "Job  Enrichment"  area,  AFSC  officers'  ratings  were  lower  than 
the  data  base  on  all  five  of  the  significantly  different  factor  score 
comparisons  (Table  C-2) .  These  factors  include  Skill  Variety  (Factor  800), 
Task  Identity  (Factor  801),  Task  Significance  (Factor  802),  and  Job  Feedback 
(Factor  804).  The  largest  mean  difference  between  the  AFSC  and  data  base 
responses  is  for  Task  Significance,  which  measures  the  respondent's  feelings 
about  the  importance  of  the  job. 

The  negative  trend  continues  in  the  area  of  "Work  Group  Process"  where 
the  mean  responses  of  AFSC  officers  are  significantly  lower  than  the  data 
base  means  on  three  of  the  four  factors  (Table  C-3)  .  The  only  more 

favorable  AFSC  rating  is  in  Work  Support  (Factor  805) .  The  three  less 

positive  ratings  deal  with  two  supervision  factors  (Factor  818  and  Factor 
819)  and  the  perception  of  the  organization's  communication  environment 
(Factor  820)  . 

The  negative  trend  is  also  evident  in  the  "Work  Group  Output"  area. 
Significant  differences  occur  in  four  of  the  five  factors  (Table  C-4) .  The 
AFSC  responses  are  less  positive  than  the  data  base  in  each  of  the  four 
comparisons.  These  less  positive  attitudes  appear  in  factors  covering  Pride 


(Factor  811),  General  Organizational  Climate  (Factor  824),  Work  Group 
Effectiveness  (Factor  821),  and  awareness  of  advancement  and  recognition 
(Factor  817).  The  predominantly  less  positive  attitudes  of  the  AFSC 
officers  are  in  marked  contrast  to  those  of  the  AFSC  enlisted  personnel. 

AFSC  Enlisted  Personnel  versus  Data  Base  Enlisted  Personnel 

The  more  positive  responses  of  AESC  enlisted  personnel  dominate  all 
four  of  the  survey  areas.  Their  responses  in  the  "Work  Itself"  area  are 
significantly  higher  on  three  of  the  six  factors  (Table  C-5) .  AFSC  enlisted 
personnel  are  more  satisfied  with  their  Task  Characteristics  (Factor  812) 
and  Task  Autonomy  (Factor  813)  than  are  the  data  base  enlisted  personnel. 
AFSC  enlisted  personnel's  responses  indicate  that  they  are  less  desirous  of 
repetitive  tasks  than  are  the  data  base  enlisted  personnel  (Factor  816). 

In  the  "Job  Enrichment"  area  AFSC  enlisted  personnel  were  more  positive 
on  all  four  of  the  significantly  different  factor  score  comparisons  (Table 
C-6).  Their  responses  indicate  that  they  consider  their  jobs  more  important 
(Factor  802),  feel  they  can  ascertain  their  performance  results  better 
(Factor  804),  and  have  a  stronger  desire  for  a  challenging  job  than  the  data 
base  group  (Factor  806). 

The  positive  trend  continues  in  the  comparison  of  "Work  Group  Process" 
responses.  AFSC  enlisted  personnel  respond  more  positively  in  all  three  of 
the  significantly  different  factor  score  comparisons  (Table  C-7) .  Their 
responses  indicate  fewer  hindrances  to  job  performance  than  for  the  data 
base  group  (Factor  805).  They  also  rate  Management  and  Supervision  (Factor 
F  1  8 )  and  the  Organizational  Communications  Climate  (Factor  820)  more 
positively  than  the  data  base  group. 


The  area  of  "Work  Group  Output"  contains  five  factors  and  for  each  of 
them  the  two  groups  are  significantly  different  (Table  C-8) .  The  only  case 
of  a  less  positive  response  by  AFSC  enlisted  personnel  is  found  here.  They 
feel  less  prepared  than  the  data  base  enlisted  personnel  for  advancement  and 
recognition  (Factor  817).  This  factor  also  measures  their  feelings  of  being 
prepared  for  promotion.  Their  ratings  of  Pride  (Factor  811),  Job  Related 
Satisfaction  (Factor  822),  General  Organizational  Climate  (Factor  824),  and 
Work  Group  Effectiveness  (Factor  821)  are  all  significantly  higher  than  data 
base  ratings  of  the  same  factors.  The  overwhelmingly  positive  responses  of 
AFSC  enlisted  personnel  do  not  carry-over  to  the  comparison  of  the  command's 
civilian  employees  with  the  data  base  responses.  In  general,  the  OAP 
responses  of  the  AFSC  civilians  are  only  slightly  more  positive  than  their 
comparative  data  base  civilian  group. 

AFSC  Civilians  versus  Data  Base  Civilians 

In  the  "Work  Itself"  area,  AFSC  civilian  employees'  ratings  are 
significantly  different  from  the  data  base  civilians'  on  five  of  the  six 
factors  (Table  C-9)  .  For  two  of  these  factors,  AFSC  responses  are  less 
positive  than  the  data  base.  They  are  Job  Performance  Goals  (Factor  810) 
and  Task  Characteristics  (Factor  812).  AFSC  civilians  had  more  positive 
responses  on  Task  Autonomy  (Factor  813)  and  two  factors  involving  work 
repetition  (Factors  814  and  816). 

AFSC  civilians  report  a  much  less  positive  attitude  in  the  "Job 
Enrichment"  area.  Significant  differences  exist  in  the  mean  responses  for 
four  of  the  five  factors  (Table  C-10) .  The  only  more  positive  AFSC  response 
is  for  the  factor  involving  the  respondent's  desire  for  a  meaningful  job 
with  opportunities  for  growth,  independence,  and  variety  (Factor  806).  Less 


positive  AFSC  responses  occur  for  factors  involving  Task  Identity  (Factor 
801),  Task  Significance  (Factor  802),  and  Job  Feedback  (Factor  804). 

In  contrast,  AFSC  civilians  are  more  positive  than  the  data  base 
civilians  in  the  "Work  Group  Process"  area.  Significantly  more  positive 
differences  occur  on  three  of  the  four  factors  (Table  C— 1 1 ) .  These  include 
both  supervision  factors  (Factors  818  and  819)  and  Work  Support  (Factor 
805)  . 

The  four  significantly  different  responses  in  the  "Work  Group  Output" 
area  (Table  C-12)  are  split  equally.  The  two  more  positive  factors  for  AFSC 
civilians  are  Work  Group  Effectiveness  (Factor  821)  and  feeling  of  awareness 
of  advancement  and  preparedness  for  promotion  (Factor  817).  The  less 
positive  AFSC  responses  are  in  Pride  (Factor  811)  and  Job  Related 
Satisfaction  (Factor  822). 

Factors  Where  All  AFSC  Personnel  Categories 
Were  More  Positive  than  the  Data  Base 

An  overall  review  of  the  OAP  results  shows  several  patterns.  First, 
the  three  AFSC  personnel  categories  never  unanimously  responded  less 
favorably  than  their  corresponding  data  base  groups.  They  did,  however,  all 
respond  more  favorably  on  4  of  the  21  factors.  Favorable  unanimity  was 
reported  in  factors  related  to  Work  Support  (Factor  805) ,  Task  Autonomy 
(Factor  813),  Need  for  Enrichment  (Factor  806),  and  the  lack  of  desire  for 
repetitive  or  easy  tasks  (Factor  816).  Detailed  information  on  each  of  the 
factors,  as  well  as  general  information  and  definitions  are  contained  in 
Appendix  A.  Tables  3  through  6  show  summaries  of  the  unanimously  positive 


AFSC  responses. 


Table  3 


Suninary  for  Factor  805  (Work  Support) 


Personnel 

Mean 

Standard 

Significantly 

Category 

Response 

Deviation 

Different 

AFSC  Officers 

4.65 

1.03 

YES 

Other  Officers 

4.54 

1.10 

AFSC  Enlisted 

4.67 

1.11 

YES 

Other  Enlisted 

4.53 

1.12 

AFSC  Civilians 

4.72 

1 .05 

YES 

Other  Civilians 

4.66 

1.12 

Table  4 

Summary  for  Factor  813 

(Task  Autonomy) 

Personnel 

Mean 

Standard 

Significantly 

Category 

Response 

Deviation 

Dif  ferent 

AFSC  Officers 

4.64 

1.29 

YES 

Other  Officers 

4.54 

1.36 

AFSC  Enlisted 

4.04 

1.41 

YES 

Other  Enlisted 

3.82 

1.42 

AFSC  Civilians 

4.68 

1.31 

YES 

Other  Civilians 

4.56 

1.36 

Table  5 

Summary 

for  Factor  806  (Need 

for  Enrichment) 

Personnel 

Mean 

Standard 

Significantly 

Category 

Response 

Deviation 

Different 

AFSC  Officers 

6.12 

0.84 

NO 

Other  Officers 

6.08 

0.87 

AFSC  Enlisted 

Other  Enlisted 

5.70 

5.47 

1.17 

1.24 

YES 

AFSC  Civilians 

5.90 

1 .05 

YES 

Other  Civilians 

5.65 

1.21 

Table  6 


Summary  for  Factor  816  (Desired  Repetitive/Easy  Tasks) 


Personnel 

Mean 

Standard 

Significantly 

Category 

Response 

Deviation 

Different 

AFSC  Officers 

2.39 

1  .05 

YES 

Other  Officers 

2.49 

1 .05 

AFSC  Enlisted 

3.10 

1.38 

YES 

Other  Enlisted 

3.22 

1  .42 

AFSC  Civilians 

2.72 

1 .24 

YES 

Other  Civilians 

3.18 

1  .42 

Chapter  Five 


DISCUSSION 

This  chapter  concentrates  on  the  factors  where  comparisons  between  AFSC 
and  data  base  responses  resulted  in  significant  differences.  The  four  areas 
of  organizational  function  (Work  Itself,  Job  Enrichment,  Work  Group  Process, 
and  Work  Group  Output)  serve  as  the  framework  to  discuss  these  responses. 
Particular  emphasis  is  spent  discussing  trends  and  implications  of  the  AFSC 
responses.  The  first  area  discussed  is  the  "Work  Itself." 


The  Work  Itself 

Two  of  AFSC ' s  unanimously  more  positive  factors  (i.e.,  where  AFSC 
officers,  enlisted,  and  civilian  personnel  all  rate  the  factor  higher  than 
their  comparison  group)  are  found  in  this  area.  The  AFSC  responses  to  Task 
Autonomy  (Factor  813)  and  lack  of  desire  for  repetitive  tasks  (Factor  816) 
indicated  a  more  positive  feeling  than  their  data  base  contemporaries.  The 
positive  responses  to  Factor  813  mean  that  the  AFSC  personnel  feel  greater 
freedom  to  decide,  to  schedule,  and  to  do  the  job  as  they  see  fit.  One 
possible  explanation  for  their  responses  might  be  the  relative  lack  of 
checklist  or  technical  order  tasks  in  the  AFSC  environment  compared  to  the 
rest  of  the  Air  Force.  Checklist  type  activities  would  tend  to  negatively 
distort  Task  Autonomy  responses.  The  perceived  autonomy  of  AFSC  personnel 
may  actually  be  helpful  in  dealing  with  the  dynamic  problems  and  challenges 
of  weapon  system  test  and  development.  A  potential  problem  could  result  if 
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too  much  autonomy  resulted  in  lack  of  direction  or  planning.  Task  autonomy 
was  considered  by  many  researchers  to  be  an  element  of  intrinsic  job 
motivation.  The  "autonomy"  feelings  of  all  categories  of  AFSC  personnel 
show  a  potential  for  intrinsic  motivation  that  is  also  seen  in  their 
unanimously  lower  desire  for  repetitive  tasks  (Factor  816). 

A  potential  demotivator  for  intrinsic  motivation  is  a  repetitive  or 
easy  job.  All  AFSC  personnel  categories  were  less  desirous  of  repetitive  or 
easy  tasks  (Factor  816)  than  were  their  data  base  counterparts.  Their 
responses  also  indicated  that  AFSC  officers  and  civilians  actually  performed 
less  repetitive  tasks  than  the  data  base.  Personal  preferences,  therefore, 
compared  favorably  with  the  actual  demands  of  the  job,  and  AFSC  job 
satisfaction  and  motivation  are  probably  strengthened  by  this  relationship. 

A  less  favorable  trend  in  this  area  is  the  lower  ratings  for  Job 
Performance  Goals  (Factor  810)  and  Task  Characteristics  (Factor  812)  by  the 
AFSC  officer  and  civilian  respondents.  Their  responses  to  the  goals  factor 
may  reflect  the  fact  that  many  AFSC  officers  and  civilians  are  specialists, 
whose  jobs  do  not  involve  teams  or  groups  with  common  goals.  Supervisors 
may  not  be  able  to  establish  clear  goals  for  each  of  their  people.  The 
inherent  difficulties  of  program  management, and  research  with  its  technical 
unknowns,  also  make  some  AFSC  goals  somewhat  difficult  to  establish. 
Numerous  studies  report  the  correlation  between  organizational  goal-setting 
and  a  positive  impact  on  employee  motivation,  performance,  and  attitudes. 
This  area  may  be  a  demotivator  for  some  members  of  AFSC  tasked  with  very 
challenging  and  changing  job  responsibilities.  However,  it  may  be  that  this 
job  environment  actually  requires  broad  goals  and  flexibility.  It  is, 
therefore,  possible  that  a  lower  than  data  base  mean  response  is  not 


necessarily  a  negativ >  signal. 

The  less  positive  responses  by  AFSC  officers  and  civilians  to  Task 
Characteristics  (Factor  812)  more  clearly  reflects  a  potential  for  job 
demotivation.  The  factor  measures  several  different  aspects  of  job 
attitudes.  Those  personnel  categories  of  AFSC  most  heavily  tasked  with 
carrying  out  the  technical  aspects  of  mission  accomplishment  responded  less 
positively  than  their  data  base  peers.  This  response  could  once  again 
reflect  the  specialist  nature  of  these  AFSC  categories  and  their  desire  for 
more  and  wider  responsibility. 

The  AFSC  officers  stood  alone  in  the  command  in  their  lower  than  data 
base  response  for  Job  Related  Training  (Factor  823)  .  Other  commands 
(especially  operational  units)  have  very  specific  training  procedures  and 
dedicated  training  units.  AFSC  organizations,  on  the  other  hand,  tend  to  be 
one  deep  at  many  positions  and  do  not  have  similar  tasks  being  performed  by 
many  people.  The  training  ratings  by  the  AFSC  officers  may  be  affected  by 
the  nature  of  formal  training.  The  AFSC  officers  are  usually  required  to  go 
TDY  to  obtain  formal  training.  Duty  requirements  and  other  tasks  may 
interfer  ;  with  their  school  attendance.  The  data  base  response  (more 
positive)  is  probably  influenced  by  the  on-base  facilities  and  dedicated 
training  personnel  for  Air  Force  operational  officers.  Another  possible 
factor  in  the  AFSC  response  could  be  the  frustration  on  the  part  of  junior 
officers  in  dealing  with  much  more  senior  representatives  of  industry.  It 
is  possible  that  lack  of  training  may  be  a  scapegoat  for  lack  of  experience. 
The  negative  trend  of  the  officers  and  civilians  of  AFSC  continues  in  the 


"Job  Enrichment"  area. 


Job  Enrichment 


The  Task  Significance  factor  (Factor  802)  merits  discussion  in  this 
area.  The  AFSC  officers'  and  civilians'  mean  responses  were  0.38  and  0.37 
scale  points  (respectively)  below  the  data  base  means  for  this  factor.  The 
factor  is  a  measure  of  the  respondents'  feelings  about  the  importance  of  the 
job.  Task  significance  is  considered  very  important  to  the  motivating 
potential  of  any  job  (Reif,  1975).  It  is  hard  for  an  employee  to  get 
internally  motivated  to  perform  a  job  that  is  perceived  to  be  low  in 
significance.  The  cause  of  this  feeling  could  be  under-motivating  jobs,  a 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  supervisor  or  others  to  properly  explain  the  role 
of  the  employee  in  the  organization,  a  bias  on  the  part  of  the  employee,  or 
other  reasons.  The  supervisor  holds  the  key  for  resolving  this  feeling, 
either  by  job  enrichment  or  dialogue  (motivation).  The  mission  of  AFSC  may 
also  contribute  to  the  lower  ratings.  Long  range  pay-offs  from  research  and 
lengthy  systems  development  lead-times  may  make  daily  activities  seem 
unimportant  to  some  officers  and  civilians.  The  civilian  response  is  based 
on  a  greater  cross  section  of  grade  and  responsibility  and  may  therefore  be 
more  indicative  than  the  officer  response. 

The  ability  to  motivate  employees  is  definitely  related  to  their 
perception  of  job  importance.  The  trend  toward  less  positive  responses  to 
the  "Job  Enrichment”  factors  by  both  the  officers  and  civilians  is 
important.  Job  attitudes  are  crucial  to  productivity  and  motivation.  These 
personnel  are  very  important  to  tin*  success  of  Air  Force  weapon  systems 
development  and  effective  use  of  scarce  resources.  The  overall  mean  scores 
do  not  necessarily  reflect  a  lack  of  productivity  or  motivation,  but  may 
indicate  that  other  Air  Force  officers  and  civilians  feel  more  challenged, 
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responsible,  and  interested  in  their  jobs. 

The  more  positive  trends  in  this  area  (Job  Enrichment)  by  the  AFSC 
enlisted  personnel  indicate  their  desire  for  more  challenge,  variety,  and 
other  intrinsically  motivating  job  characteristics.  However,  the  less 
positive  responses  by  AFSC's  officers  and  civilians  merit  further 
investigation  and  action  on  the  part  of  AFSC  leaders. 

The  Work  Group  Process 

In  this  area,  the  Work  Support  factor  (Factor  805)  received  higher  mean 
scores  in  all  AFSC  personnel  categories.  This  factor  indicated  that  tools 
and  workspace  were  adequate  and  that  additional  duties  did  not  hinder 
performance  of  the  primary  job.  Herzberg's  Two-Factor  Theory  calls  this 
workplace  dimension  a  "satisfier."  He  stressed  that  satisfaction  of  such 
needs  is  not  a  motivator  for  harder  work.  This  factor  was  the  only  case 
where  AFSC  officers  had  more  positive  responses  than  other  data  base 
of  fleers  . 

Less  positive  AFSC  responses  in  this  area  centered  on  factors  related 
to  supervision  and  supervisory  communication.  Thompson  (1980)  concluded 
that  a  positive  correlation  exists  between  these  two  factors  and  the  career 
intent  of  scientific  officers.  The  AFSC  officers  show  a  similar  trend  to 
that  observed  by  Thompson.  Their  career  intentions  are  less  positive  than 
those  of  the  data  base  officers. 

Factors  related  to  supervision  and  communications  were  scored  more 
positively  by  AFSC's  enlisted  personnel  and  civilian  employees.  Earlier 
discussion  pointed  out  the  reduced  supervisory  opportunities  in  AFSC 
compared  to  the  data  base.  Supervisors  at  typical  AFSC  organizations  may  be 
organizationally  farther  removed  from  their  subordinates  than  supervisors  at 
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typical  data  base  organizations.  The  more  positive  responses  from  these  two 


personnel  categories  may  indicate  that  the  relative  distance  between 
supervisor  and  employee  does  not  impede  the  supervisor's  effectiveness. 
Conversely,  the  data  base  response  could  mean  that  closer  supervision  may  be 
considered  micromanagement.  The  last  area  to  be  discussed  is  the  "Work 
Group  Output." 


The  Work  Croup  Output 

The  less  positive  responses  by  AFSC  officers  and  civilians  to  Pride 
(Factor  811)  have  adverse  implications.  Both  groups  indicated  their  more 
positive  desires  for  autonomy,  growth,  and  use  of  skills  (Factor  806)  . 
Herzberg's  motivational  theory  indicates  that  employees  who  desire  higher 
order  need  satisfaction  are  more  motivated  and  satisfied  by  jobs  higher  in 
these  characteristics.  AFSC  officers'  and  civilians'  responses  to  the  Pride 
factor  indicate  that  their  jobs  are  not  fulfilling  their  needs.  Reduced 
pride  may  make  an  employee  difficult  to  motivate  and  productivity  probably 
suffers.  The  career  intent  of  AFSC  officers  (Table  B-21)  shows  a  greater 
percentage  leaning  toward  separation  than  in  the  data  base  group. 

The  overall  feelings  of  the  three  groups  are  summarized  fairly  well  by 
the  General  Organizational  Climate  factor  (Factor  824).  This  is  a  broad¬ 
ranging  factor.  The  AFSC  officers'  mean  response  was  significantly  below 
the  data  base  mean.  The  AFSC  enlisted  personnels'  mean  response  was 
significantly  higher  than  the  data  base  mean,  and  the  AFSC  civilians' 
response  was  not  significantly  different  from  their  comparison  group's. 

This  concludes  the  discussion  of  the  comparison  of  LMDC's  OAP  survey 
results  between  AFSC  and  the  rest  of  the  Air  Force.  Each  of  the  three 
personnel  categories  was  examined.  Trends  and  some  significantly  different 
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Chapter  Six 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

Analyses  of  the  LMDC  OAP  data  revealed  some  significant  attitudinal 
differences  between  AFSC  personnel  and  their  data  base  counterparts.  In 
this  chapter,  recommendations  based  on  these  analyses  are  made  to  AFSC 
commanders  and  functional  managers.  For  ease  of  review,  these 
recommendations  are  divided  by  personnel  category  and  into 
strengths/recommendations  and  weaknesses/recommendations. 


Officers 


Based  on  their  OAP  responses,  AFSC  officers  desire  challenge, 
opportunity  for  personal  growth,  and  autonomy.  They  appear  to  collectively 
need  some  job  enrichment.  Their  less  positive  feelings  on  Task  Significance 
and  Pride  are  of  concern,  as  are  their  less  positive  feelings  toward 
virtually  all  facets  of  their  supervision. 

Strengths/ Re commendations 

1,  AFSC  officers  desire  challenge  and  growth. 

a.  Continue  trend  of  longer  tours  as  it  provides  chance 
to  build  technical  competence  and  lessen 
inexperience . 

b.  Place  officers  in  positions  with  growth  potential, 
but  avoid  positions  where  lack  of  training  and/or 
experience  serves  only  to  frustrate. 

c.  Encourage  officers  to  follow  a  weapon  system  program 

as  it  technically  matures.  Officers  could  begin  in 
an  R&D  assignment  and  then  move  to  a  product 
division  (SPO)  and/or  an  Air  Force  Plant 

Representatives  Office  (AFPRO). 


Me aknesses/ Re commendations 

1.  AFSC  officers  do  not  feel  that  their  jobs  are  as  significant, 
nor  do  they  have  as  much  pride  in  their  jobs,  as  data  base 
officers . 

a.  Examine  job  characteristics.  Does  the  job  or  the 

officer  need  rebuilding? 

b.  Ensure  that  all  officers  (security  clearance 

permitting)  are  familiar  with  the  "threat"  and  fully 
understand  their  place  in  the  organization.  Also 
ensure  that  the  organization's  role  and  mission  are 
proudly  presented. 

c.  Continue  Lieutenant's  Professional  Development 

Courses  and  Project  Warrior  efforts.  Consider 

having  pioneers  in  technical  or  hardware  delivery 
innovations  address  AFSC  officers  working  in  those 
specialties . 

d.  Encourage  military  Commander's  Calls  for  officers  to 
stress  military  tradition  in  heavily  civilian  AFSC 
organizations . 

e.  Encourage  membership  in  professional  organizations 

(i.e.  Engineering  Associations,  or  Contract 

Management  Associations). 

2.  AFSC  officers  rated  their  supervisors  lower  than  did  the  data 
base  officers . 

a.  Carefully  choose  AFSC  supervisors.  Look  for 
technical  competence  and  also  a  willingness  and 
ability  to  communicate  and  motivate. 

b.  Encourage  supervisors  to  set  goals  in  their 
organization,  and  allow  individuals  to  participate 
in  goal-setting. 

c.  Create  more  supervisory  opportunities  for  AFSC 

officers,  especially  junior  officers.  Develop 

supervisory  abilities  for  future,  more  responsible 
assignments . 

d.  AFSC  officers  enjoy  their  autonomy.  Allow 
innovative,  responsible  officers  freedom  to  perform, 
but  do  establish  guidelines. 
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3.  AFSC  officers  could  have  a  more  positive  attitude  about 
t  raining . 

a.  Encourage  training  monitors  to  ensure  courses 
(required  and  beneficial)  are  made  available  to  the 
officers.  Combine  OJT  opportunities  for  trainees 
and  new  employees  to  maximize  resources. 


Enlisted  Personnel 


The  positive  attitudes  of  AFSC  enlisted  personnel  are  impressive. 
Their  only  mean  response  less  positive  than  the  data  base  was  in  their 
awareness  of  advancement.  In  spite  of  lowered  awareness  of  advancement 
opportunities,  AFSC  enlisted  personnel  are  still  more  career-oriented  than 
the  data  base  group. 

St  rengths/Recommendations 

1.  AFSC  enlisted  personnel  desire  task  variety  and  challenge. 

a.  Look  for  job  enrichment  opportunities  and  less  task 
repetition  for  AFSC  enlisted  positions. 

b.  Encourage  AFSC  enlisted  personnel  with  stable  day 
shift  schedules  to  continue  formal  education  in 
evenings . 

Weaknesses /Recommend at ions 


1  .  AFSC  enlisted  personnel  need  to  be  made  more  aware  of 
advancement  and  recognition. 

a.  Ensure  supervisors  (military  or  civilian)  are  aware 
of  enlisted  promotion  opportunities. 

b.  Encourage  First  Sergeant's  visits  to  small  groups  of 
enlisted  personnel  in  heavily  officer  or  civilian 
populated  organizations. 

c.  Encourage  stressing  promotion  information  at 
Commander's  Calls  for  enlisted  personnel. 

d.  Actively  promote 
enlisted  personnel. 


cross-training  for  eligible 


Civilian  Employees 

Civilian  personnel  are  primary  repositories  of  the  corporate  knowledge 
in  most  AFSC  organizations.  They  represent  approximately  one  half  of  the 
command's  total  manpower.  Civilians  work  with  military  members  of  AFSC  at 
virtually  every  position  and  level  of  responsibility. 

Strengths/ Re commendations 

1.  AFSC  civilians  desire  challenge,  use  of  skills,  and  growth. 

a.  Encourage  job  enrichment  of  civilian  jobs.  More 
challenging  positions  increase  motivation  and 

productivity.  This  is  especially  important  for 
civilian  positions  due  to  greater  tour  stability. 

2.  AFSC  civilians  are  more  positive  toward  their  supervision 
than  the  data  base  group. 

a.  Encourage  supervisors  to  set  goals  and  to 

communicate  better  with  subordinates. 

b.  Encourage  supervisors  to  select  motivated  civilians 

to  train  newly  assigned  military  personnel  in 
technical  tasks  and  responsibilities  in  the 

organization . 

Weaknesses /Recommendations 

1 .  AFSC  civilians  do  not  feel  that  their  jobs  are  as 

significant,  nor  do  they  have  as  much  pride  in  their  jobs,  as  data 
base  civilians. 

a.  Examine  job  characteristics.  Attempt  to  enrich  and 
enhance  importance  of  jobs  where  possible. 

b.  Ensure  that  all  civilian  employees  (security 
clearance  permitting)  are  familiar  with  the  "threat" 
and  fully  understand  their  place  in  the 
organization.  Also  ensure  that  the  organization's 
role  and  mission  are  proudly  presented. 

c.  Encourage  Civilian  Calls  to  stress  accomplishments 
and  increase  dialogue  between  leaders  and  civilian 
employees . 

This  concludes  recommendations  for  AFSC  commanders  and  resource 
managers.  The  OAP  results  indicate  that  AFSC  personnel  have  attitudes  that 
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are  different  from  a  cumulative  Air  Force  attitude  data  base.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  results  of  the  comparison,  the  discussion,  and  recommendations  will 
provide  some  insight  into  improving  the  productivity  of  the  men  and  women  of 
Air  Force  Systems  Command. 
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Table  B-l 

Number  of  Respondents  by  Personnel  Category 


AFSC 

(n) 


Data  Base 
(n) 


Officer 
Enlis  ted 
Civilians 


2,012 

2,034 

4,850 


10,698 

68,513 

20,077 


n  v  . 

V* 


Table  B-3 

Age  by  Personnel  Category 
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Table  B-6 


Months  at  Present  Duty  Station 


Off(%) 

— AFSC - 

Enl (%) 

Civ(%) 

Off(%) 

-Data  Base— 
Enl(%) 

Civ(%) 

n  =  2,008 

2,029 

4,765 

10,663 

68,165 

19,589 

■C  6  Mos 

13.2 

10.9 

6.8 

13.9 

15.5 

6.1 

6  to  12  Mos 

14.6 

18.7 

7.1 

16.7 

18.5 

8.0 

12  to  18  Mos 

17.3 

11.4 

5.2 

16.2 

16.2 

6.2 

18  to  36  Mos 

31.5 

28.6 

12.4 

36.7 

32.2 

15.7 

>  36  Mos 

23.2 

30.2 

68.2 

16.1 

17.4 

63.7 

Table  B-7 

Months  in  Present  Position 

n  = 

Off(Z) 

2,006 

fir  o  \j 

Enl (2) 
2,020 

Civ(%) 

4,806 

Off(%) 

10,653 

UH  L.ci  DdSC*" 

Enl(%) 

68,082 

Civ(%) 

19,703 

6  Mos 

22.6 

25.0 

14.2 

27.2 

27.7 

13.8 

6  to  12  Mos 

21.6 

27.3 

14.6 

25.1 

23.9 

14.8 

12  to  18  Mos 

19.5 

13.4 

10.4 

16.6 

16.4 

10.2 

18  to  36  Mos 

27.9 

22. 4 

19.4 

24.1 

22.6 

19.6 

>  36  Mos 

8.1 

11.6 

41.1 

6.8 

9.0 

41.4 
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Table  B-10 


Spouse  Status:  AFSC 


n  = 

Geographically 
Off(%)  Enl ( % ) 

57  91 

Separated 

Civ(%) 

184 

Not  Geographically 
Off(%)  Enl ( % ) 

1,417  1,130 

Separated 

Civ(%) 

3,249 

Civilian 

Employed 

49.1 

53.8 

75.5 

39.2 

44.0 

59.1 

Not 

Employed 

21.0 

17.5 

13.0 

50.5 

35.0 

35.9 

Military 

Member 

29.9 

28.5 

11.4 

10.2 

20.8 

4.9 

Spouse 

Table  B-ll 

Status:  Data 

Base 

_n  = 

Geographically  Separated 

Off(%)  Enl(X)  Civ(%) 

369  3,412  889 

Not  Geographically 
Off(Z)  Enl (%) 

7,968  39,177 

Separated 

Civ(%) 

14,410 

Civilian 

Employed 

60.4 

58.7 

67.8 

33.3 

37.7 

53.2 

Not 

Employed 

19.7 

26.6 

18.5 

58.2 

48.2 

33.8 

Military 

Member 

19.7 

14.6 

13.6 

8.3 

13.9 

12.9 
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Table  B-12 
Educational  Level 


n_  = 

Off(%) 

2,006 

Enl(%) 

2,022 

Civ(%) 

4,817 

Off(%) 

10,670 

Enl(%) 

68,264 

Civ(%) 

19,773 

Non  HS  Grad 

0.0 

0.3 

1.6 

0.0 

0.7 

6.3 

HS  Grad  or  CED 

0.0 

33.8 

16.5 

0.2 

45.4 

31.8 

C  2  Yrs  College 

0.1 

36.5 

19.0 

0.2 

34.5 

24.9 

> 2  Yrs  College 
Bachelor's 

1.5 

22.9 

14.8 

1.3 

15.5 

19.1 

Degree 

Master ' s 

42.4 

5.1 

28.3 

54.9 

3.1 

12.2 

Degree 

Doctoral 

41.7 

1.0 

17.0 

36.2 

0.4 

4.7 

Degree 

14.0 

0.0 

2.4 

6.9 

0.0 

0.6 

Table  B-13 

Professional  Military  Education 


Off(%) 

- AFSC - 

Enl ( % ) 

Civ(%) 

Off(%) 

-Data  Base— 
Enl(%) 

Civ(%) 

n  =  2,011 

2,032 

4,838 

10,682 

68,349 

19,952 

None 

42.6 

30.9 

86.9 

32.9 

31.6 

76.5 

Phase  1  or  2 
Command 

28.6 

2.7 

29.9 

8.6 

Academy 

30.5 

2.4 

30.4 

7.0 

Sr  NCO 

Academy 

Sq  Officer 

7.0 

1.2 

4.8 

2.3 

School 

18.7 

1.7 

28.2 

0.9 

Int  Service 
School 

Sr  Service 

20.0 

2.9 

23.9 

3.5 

School 

16.0 

2.2 

11.6 

1.1 
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Table  B-14 

Number  People  Directly  Supervised 
- AFSC - - -  - Data  Base 


n  = 

Off(%) 

1 ,871 

Enl(%) 

1,786 

Civ(%) 

4,063 

Of f (%) 
10,086 

Enl(%) 

62,223 

Civ(%) 

16,449 

None 

56.9 

66.9 

79.4 

38.4 

60.0 

67.3 

1  Person 

5.7 

7.9 

2.1 

7.4 

7.5 

3.1 

2  People 

3.2 

5.0 

1.8 

6.9 

7.2 

2.6 

3  People 

5.0 

5.5 

2.2 

8.5 

5.5 

2.8 

4  to  5  People 

11.7 

6.5 

4.6 

14.0 

7.9 

5.5 

6  to  8  People 

8.  2 

3.6 

4.5 

10.4 

4.7 

4.5 

9  or  > People 

9.1 

4.3 

5.1 

14.0 

6.8 

13.7 

Table  B-15 

Number  People  for  Whom  Respondent  Writes  APR/ OER/ Appraisal 
- AFSC -  - Data  Base 


_n  = 

Off(X) 

2,006 

Enl(%) 

2,030 

Civ(%) 

4,841 

Off(%) 

10,667 

Enl (%) 
68,283 

Civ(X) 

20,009 

None 

66.1 

73.0 

84.7 

48.7 

66.3 

77.3 

1  Person 

5.3 

8.2 

1.5 

9.9 

8.6 

2.2 

2  People 

3.2 

5.4 

1.4 

7.7 

7.8 

2.0 

3  People 

4.7 

5.0 

1.6 

7.5 

5.6 

2.1 

4  to  5  People 

8.8 

4.8 

3.4 

11.7 

7.0 

3.9 

6  to  8  People 

6.4 

2.5 

3.8 

8.7 

2.4 

2.9 

9  or  > People 

5.1 

0.8 

3.3 

5.4 

1.9 

9.3 
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Table  B-16 

Supervisor  Writes  Respondent's  APR/OER/Appraisal 


- AFSC -  - Data  Base - 

Off(X)  Enl (%)  Civ(%)  Off(%)  Enl(%)  Civ(%) 

n=  1,990  1,992  4,710  10,531  67,521  19,351 


Yes  71.2  74.5  81.3  78.6  70.2  76.9 
No  18.9  14.5  8.2  13.4  18.8  9.8 
Not  Sure  9.8  10.8  10.4  7.9  10.9  13.1 


Table  B-17 
Work  Schedule 


- AFSC -  - Data  Base 

Off(%)  Enl (%)  Civ(%)  Off (%)  Enl(%)  Civ(%) 

n-  1,992  2,006  4,755  10,589  67,840  19,610 

Day  Shift  75.7  73.7  93.2  56.2  5976  86.7 

Swing  Shift  0.2  2.3  0.9  0.2  7.5  3.7 

Mid  Shift  0.1  2.8  0.2  0.0  2.9  0.8 

Rotating  Shifts  7.0  10.7  1.5  4.2  13.5  5.2 

Irregular 

Schedule  9.6  7.7  1.6  12.9  12.3  2.4 

A  Lot  TDY/ 

On-Call  7.1  1.6  2.3  8.1  2.5  0.6 

Crew  Schedule  0.1  0.8  0.1  18.0  1.3  0.4 


Table  B-18 


Supervisor  Holds  Group  Meetings 
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n.  = 

Off(X) 

1,992 

- AFSC - 

Enl ( % ) 
1,995 

Civ(%) 

4,767 

Off(X) 

10,565 

-Data  Base-- 
Enl(%) 
67,407 

Civ(Z) 

19,759 

Never 

6.0 

14.5 

9.5 

6.6 

16.4 

10.1 

Occasionally 

26.1 

33.9 

40.9 

22.3 

33.7 

33.0 

Monthly 

14.7 

21.8 

8.9 

13.7 

8.3 

20.8 

Weekly 

41.5 

24.6 

35.4 

42.4 

27.4 

29.3 

Daily 

10.3 

3. 1 

3.3 

12.5 

11.7 

4.7 

Continuously 

1.3 

1.8 

1.6 

2.1 

2.2 

1.8 
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Table  C-l 

Comparison  of  OAP  Factor  Scores 
Between  AFSC  and  Other  Officers  (Tables  C-l  -  C-4) 


THE 

WORK  ITSELF 

Mean 

SD 

dfa 

£ 

Job  Performance  Goals 
AFSC  Officers 

Other  Officers 

4.48 

4.76 

1.03 

.97 

2608 

-11.41*** 

Task  Characteristics 

AFSC  Officers 

Other  Officers 

5.14 

5.38 

1.05 

.93 

2543 

*** 

-9.21 

Task  Autonomy 

AFSC  Officers 

Other  Officers 

4.64 

4.54 

1.29 

1.36 

2823 

3.00** 

Work  Repetition 

AFSC  Officers 

Other  Officers 

4.04 

4.36 

1.44 

1.35 

2669 

*** 

-9.37 

Desired  Repetitive/ 

Easy  Tasks 

AFSC  Officers 

Other  Officers 

2.39 

2.49 

1.05 

1.05 

12135 

*** 

-3.59 

Job  Related  Training 

AFSC  Officers 

Other  Officers 

4.30 

4.76 

1.58 

1.45 

2064 

*** 

-10.62 

0 

Approximate  degrees  of 

freedom  are  given  when 

_t-test  for 

groups  with 

unequal  variances  is  used. 

*  ** 

£<;  .05 . 


£<  .01 


£<  .001 


v  V 
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Table  C-2 


JOB 

ENRICHMENT 

Mean 

SD 

dfa 

t_ 

Skill  Variety 

AFSC  Officers 

Other  Officers 

5.32 
5 .46 

1.38 

1.26 

2656 

*** 

-4.12 

Task  Identity 

AFSC  Officers 

Other  Officers 

5.02 

5.26 

1.28 

1.20 

2681 

*** 

-7.84 

Task  Significance 

AFSC  Officers 

Other  Officers 

5.47 

5.85 

1.41 

1.21 

2585 

•kit* 

-11.45 

Job  Feedback 

AFSC  Officers 

Other  Officers 

4.73 

4.92 

1.24 

1.17 

2683 

kkk 

-6.12 

Need  for  Enrichment 

AFSC  Officers 

6.12 

0.84 

12292 

1.91 

Other  Officers 

6.08 

0.87 

Job  Motivation  Index 

AFSC  Officers 

Other  Officers 

123.07 

126.90 

68.11 

67.07 

11490 

* 

-2.24 

a 

Approximate  degrees 

of  freedom  are  given  when 

_t-test  for 

groups  with 

unequal  variances  is 

used. 

*  ** 

£<  .  05  .  £<  • 

01. 

*  ** 

£<  .001. 
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Table  C-3 


WORK  GROUP 

PROCESS 

Mean 

SD 

df8 

t_ 

Work  Support 

AFSC  Officers 

Other  Officers 

4.65 

4.54 

1.03 

1.10 

2857 

*** 

4,50 

Management  Supervision 

AFSC  Officers 

Other  Officers 

5.20 

5.33 

1.39 

1.33 

2574 

•kick 

-3.87 

Supvry  Communications  Climate 
AFSC  Officers 

Other  Officers 

4.70 

4.89 

1.48 

1.41 

2467 

*** 

-5.23 

Orgnl  Communications  Climate 
AFSC  Officers 

Other  Officers 

4.57 

4.94 

1.29 

1.24 

2485 

-11.45 

Pride 


AFSC  Officers 

Other  Officers 

Advancement /Re cognition 

5.15 

5.54 

1.50 

1.36 

2631 

•k'k'k 

-10.78 

AFSC  Officers 

Other  Officers 

Work  Group  Effectiveness 

4.42 

4.60 

1.20 

1.18 

12036 

*** 

-6.00 

AFSC  Officers 

Other  Officers 

Job  Related  Satisfaction 

5.66 

5.79 

1.16 

1.06 

2569 

*** 

-4.54 

AFSC  Officers 

Other  Officers 

General  Org  Climate 

5.35 

5.36 

1.05 

1.10 

2574 

-0.31 

AFSC  Officers 

Other  Officers 

4.85 

5.27 

1.29 

1.23 

2532 

*** 

-12.82 

Approximate  degrees  of  freedom  are  given  when  t-test  for  groups  with 
unequal  variances  is  used. 

*  **  *** 


Mg 
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Table  C-5 

Comparison  of  OAP  Factor  Scores 
Between  AFSC  and  Other  Enlisted  (Tables  C-5  -  C-8) 


THE  WORK  ITSELF 


Mean  SD  dfa  t 


Job  Performance  Goals 


AFSC  Enlisted 

Other  Enlisted 

4.74 

4.74 

1 .01 
0.98 

67874 

0.18 

Task  Characteristics 

AFSC  Enlisted 

Other  Enlisted 

5.10 

5.04 

1 .02 

1 .00 

67090 

** 

2.71 

Task  Autonomy 

AFSC  Enlisted 

Other  Enlisted 

4.04 

3.83 

1.41 

1.42 

67395 

*** 

6.59 

Work  Repetition 

AFSC  Enlisted 

Other  Enlisted 

5.16 

5.13 

1.42 

1.37 

2117 

0.88 

Desired  Repetitive/ 

Easy  Tasks 

AFSC  Enlisted 

Other  Enlisted 

3.10 

3.22 

1.38 

1.42 

68091 

*** 

-3.84 

Job  Related  Training 

AFSC  Enlisted 

Other  Enlisted 

4.51 

4.47 

1.65 

1.58 

1965 

1.03 

Approximate  degrees  of  freedom  are  given  when  t-test  for  groups  with 
unequal  variances  is  used. 
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Table  C-6 


JOB 

ENRICHMENT 

Mean 

SD 

dfa 

£ 

Skill  Variety 

AFSC  Enlisted 

4.59 

1.52 

2116 

-0.09 

Other  Enlisted 

4.60 

1.46 

Task  Identity 

AFSC  Enlisted 

5.06 

1.27 

69404 

0.41 

Other  Enlisted 

5.05 

1.25 

Task  Significance 

AFSC  Enlisted 

5.77 

1.31 

69808 

* 

2.43 

Other  Enlisted 

5.70 

1.31 

Job  Feedback 

AFSC  Enlisted 

4.87 

1.27 

69610 

*** 

4.02 

Other  Enlisted 

4.76 

1.29 

Need  for  Enrichment 

AFSC  Enlisted 

5.70 

1.17 

2098 

*** 

8.55 

Other  Enlisted 

5.47 

1.24 

Job  Motivation  Index 

AFSC  Enlisted 

108.87 

64.14 

62705 

*** 

5.82 

Other  Enlisted 

100.20 

62.87 

3  Approximate  degrees  of 

freedom  are  given  when 

£-test  for 

groups  with 

unequal  variances  is  used. 


£<.05, 


£<.01, 


£<  .001. 


Ef  oV,"* 


■r-y.'y. 
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Table  C-7 


WORK  GROUP 

PROCESS 

Mean 

SD 

dfa 

£ 

Work  Support 

AFSC  Enlisted 

Other  Enlisted 

4.67 

4.53 

1.11 

1.12 

67816 

AAA 

5.52 

Management  Supervision 

AFSC  Enlisted 

Other  Enlisted 

4.98 

4.89 

1.58 

1.58 

65803 

* 

2.31 

Supvry  Communications  Climate 
AFSC  Enlisted 

Other  Enlisted 

4.55 

4.51 

1.68 

1.63 

66055 

1.06 

Orgnl  Communications  Climate 
AFSC  Enlisted 

Other  Enlisted 

4.54 

4.37 

1.29 

1.32 

64623 

AAA 

5.38 

Approximate  degrees  of  freedom  are  given  when  jt-test  for  groups  with 
unequal  variances  is  used. 

4>  «JL»  «flp  JrjtA 

£<.05.  £<.01.  £<.001. 


WORK  GROUP  OUTPUT 


Mean 

SD 

dfa 

£ 

Pride 

AFSC  Enlisted 

5.03 

1.66 

69168 

*** 

3.41 

Other  Enlisted 

4.90 

1.65 

Advancement /Re cognition 

AFSC  Enlisted 

4.16 

1.23 

66891 

•k'k'k 

Other  Enlisted 

4.27 

1.20 

-3.97 

Work  Group  Effectiveness 

AFSC  Enlisted 

5.65 

1.20 

2053 

*** 

6.89 

Other  Enlisted 

5.46 

1.24 

Job  Related  Satisfaction 

AFSC  Enlisted 

5.23 

1.18 

1909 

kkk 

9.97 

Other  Enlisted 

4.95 

1.22 

General  Org  Climate 

AFSC  Enlisted 

4.56 

1.36 

64561 

*** 

4.88 

Other  Enlisted 

4.40 

1.40 

Approximate  degrees  of  freedom  are  given  when  £-test  for  groups  with 
unequal  variances  is  used. 


*£<.05.  **£<.01. 


**  * 

£<  .001. 
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Table  C-9 

Comparison  of  OAP  Factor  Scores 
Between  AFSC  and  Other  Civilians  (Tables  C-9  -  C-12) 


THE 

WORK  ITSELF 

Mean 

SD 

dfa 

£ 

Job  Performance  Goals 

AFSC  Civilians 

Other  Civilians 

4.69 

4.89 

1.00 

0.99 

23716 

*** 

-12.49 

Task  Characteristics 

AFSC  Civilians 

Other  Civilians 

5.18 

5.34 

0.97 

0.94 

6882 

*** 

-9.82 

Task  Autonomy 

AFSC  Civilians 

4.68 

1.31 

7325 

*** 

5.76 

Other  Civilians 

4.56 

1.36 

Work  Repetition 

AFSC  Civilians 

Other  Civilians 

4.28 

4.74 

1.43 

1.42 

24415 

*** 

-20.03 

Desired  Repetitive/ 

Easy  Tasks 

AFSC  Civilians 

Other  Civilians 

2.72 

3.18 

1.24 

1.42 

7854 

*** 

-22.13 

Job  Related  Training 

AFSC  Civilians 

Other  Civilians 

4.44 

4.48 

1.60 

1.69 

6508 

-1.61 

g 

Approximate  degrees  of 

freedom  are  given  when 

£-test  for 

groups  with 

unequal  variances  is  used. 

*  **  *** 

£<•05.  £<.01.  £<.001. 
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Table  C-10 


JOB 

ENRICHMENT 

Mean 

SD 

dfa 

£ 

Skill  Variety 

AFSC  Civilians 

Other  Civilians 

5.09 

5.07 

1.35 

1.37 

24379 

0.80 

Task  Identity 

AFSC  Civilians 

Other  Civilians 

5.22 

5.36 

1.18 

1.17 

24433 

*** 

-7.13 

Task  Significance 

AFSC  Civilians 

Other  Civilians 

5.41 

5.78 

1.33 

1.23 

6886 

*** 

-17.79 

Job  Feedback 

AFSC  Civilians 

Other  Civilians 

4.96 

5.07 

1.25 

1.27 

24488 

*** 

-5. 47 

Need  for  Enrichment 

AFSC  Civilians 

Other  Civilians 

5.90 

5.65 

1.05 

1.21 

7846 

*** 

14.43 

Job  Motivation  Index 

AFSC  Civilians 

Other  Civilians 

130.01 

131.45 

69.53 

70.50 

21899 

-1.20 

Approximate  degrees  of  freedom  are  given  when  t-test  for  groups  with 
unequal  variances  is  used. 

Jr  4*  4*  4*  Jr  X 

£<.05.  £<  .01.  £<  .001. 
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Table  C-ll 


WORK  GROUP 

PROCESS 

Mean 

SD 

dfa 

_t 

Work  Support 

AFSC  Civilians 

Other  Civilians 

4.72 

4.66 

1.05 

1.12 

7379 

irkk 

3.42 

Management  Supervision 

AFSC  Civilians 

Other  Civilians 

5.09 

4.95 

1.52 

1.66 

7253 

kick 

5.60 

Supvry  Communications  Climate 

AFSC  Civilians  4.69 

Other  Civilians  4.54 

1.59 

1.73 

7215 

irkk 

5.49 

Orgnl  Communications  Climate 
AFSC  Civilians 

Other  Civilians 

4.57 

4.62 

1.38 

1.41 

22577 

-1.93 

Approximate  degrees  of  freedom  are  given  when  t-test  for  groups  with 
unequal  variances  is  used. 

•j.  x  x  x  x  x 

£<.05.  £<.01.  £<.001. 
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